The wars of Edward I: the lotigbow

tions on the Welsh border until the line of the Severn was closed against
him, and his subsequent endeavours to extricate himself from the trap
into which he had fallen were successfully countered by his opponent
until it was too late.

The success of Edward in the campaign of 1265 was the result of
strategy exercised against an enemy neglectful of precautions, who, at
the crowning movement, found himself bereft of succour in a position
where tactics were useless. In the conduct of his wars in Wales (1&77-
1295) his military skill was at its height. These wars, waged in difficult
country where campaigns were necessarily prolonged into the winter, led
to changes in the composition of his army, the discussion of which
belongs more properly to the history of the legislation in which these
years were so fertile. Feudal obligations of military service were modified
and transformed by the system of longer service for fixed payment.
While in this direction feudal barriers were broken down, the castle,
the symbol of feudalism, was employed as the means of controlling the
conquered districts; as yet its military importance was unchallenged,
and its defensive superiority was for the time being firmly established.

But the Welsh wars brought about a change which, for the present
purpose, is of greater moment. The traditions of cavalry battles in which
Edward had been reared were of little help in a mountainous country,
and reliance had to be placed in a greater degree than usual upon the
infantry. Up to this time the foot-soldier's chief weapons had been the
pike and crossbow. The use of the bow, as distinguished from the cross*
bow or arbalast, had been encouraged and even enjoined by legislation;
the shortbow, drawn from the breast, had been long familiar, though
overlooked in favour of the crossbow, and the longbow, which was aimed
from the ear, had made its appearance. From whatever source the long-
bow in England was derived, its home was in Wales, and it had played
its part in the conquest of Ireland by the Norman settlers from South
Wales. In the Welsh wars it came for the first time into prominence in
the English service; and henceforward, until it was finally displaced by
the progress of newer inventions, it remained the characteristic English
weapon.

The value of the longbow was tested in the Scottish wars which
followed. Here, as in Wales, the English horseman was opposed to
squadrons of foot-soldiers on the defensive with but little cavalry support.
At Falkirk (1298) the strength of huge masses of infantry in close order
to keep cavalry charges at bay threatened defeat to the English, until
the archers were brought up and, raining their arrows into the compact
"schiltrons" of the enemy, opened the way for the horsemen to do their
work. Had such tactics been properly employed at Bannockburn (1314),
the English army might have obtained an advantage which it did its
best to forfeit; as it was, in the haste and disorder of the attack the
archers were deprived of their opportunity. Those who managed to inflict
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